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A contagious fever had, for some time, 
made its appearance ‘in several parta of the 
United Kiagdoms, and, in some, had been 
attended with considerable mortality, justly 
creating alarm in the minds of every one 
acquainted with its progress. In this alarm 
our own town participated ; and we have 
now occasion to congratulate ourselves upon 
the marked decrease of the fever, every 
dsy more apparent.* We cafinot avoid this 
opportunity of pointing out to the public, 
the very great. advantages. resulting to the 
town from an. Institution similar to ours. 
For, to the prompt assistance rendered from 
the Dispensary to persons labouring under 
fever, we must, in a great measure, attri- 
bute its decrease. The contagious nature 
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ken yi of the disease precludes the admission of, 
ct to bet fm penons afflicted with it into any charitable 
woure. Th Ml institution. These persons are, in the first 


if 


instance, seen by the medical officers of the 
Dispensary, and are either immediately 
removed to the house appointed for their 
nception, or, if this’ is wnnecessary or im- 
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lishment of ; 
cine posible, are visited at their own dwellings, 
ag has ghee ; 
ection ;\ im end supplied with every necessary, medical; 
a feat aid, due attention being also- paid to the 
uy prs Mi prevention of contagion ; and these may be 
tof alae instanced as a few only amongst the many 
Wation a Hi benefits arising from our charity. f 
thet . Ld 

fficien During the last year, 22,628 patients 
es have applied for relief, of which 6808 have 
ash. , MB been visited at their own places of abode. 
RCIAT, fm lhe greatest part of these have laboured 
” under complaints of no alarming character. 
ranseribel Many cases, however, if not thus provideg 
lent to with medical aid, might have terminated in 
well’s 4 n 
the soure #N0te serious, and, perhaps, fatal diseases. 
” ! This may be considered more particularly 
—* plicable to those who have required sur’ 
d Be &. H gical assistance. Many cases also occur in 
ble children, of diseases speedily cured; yet, 


if neglected, rapidly advancing to a fatal. 
termination. The approaches of old. age 
ite also ~ >rked by many. symptoms -ex- 


quently to ‘oige 
ao we 4 tremely troublesome, yet admitting of tem- 
ynature porary alleviation :: 2nd numerous are these 


Cases so relieved at the Dispensary. We 
have hinted at the nature of some of our 
Many cases, as explanatory of the means 
by which so many may be relieved by the 
Present number of medical attendants. To 
the number of stipendinry officers we have, 
this’ year, added a third, as an assistant 
Yisiting Surgeon-A pothecary, which addition 
has been found of very great advantage. 

_ The present amount of our Subscriptions 
W £1271. 2. Gd. being £393. 18s. Gd. 
more than that of ‘the last year. For €210 
of this surplus we are indebted to a vote of 
the last public annual vestry of the parish; 
for the remainder, to thirty increased sub 
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ing importance ; and, while every’ effort is 


to as moderate a sum as possible, we cannot 
avoid suggesting to the charitable supporters 
of our Institution, the propriety of examin- 
ing the real claims of those persons who 
may apply to them for recommendations, 
since we are sorry to state, that many cases 
oceur where relief is improperly obtaited. 
To obviate this, is alone in the power of the 
subscribers recommending to the charity. 
Thus, while we are. grateful for this in- 
crease of our subscriptions, we yet must 
be considered. as. petitioners, humbly re- 
questing the further aid of the charitable. 
The expenses of the Institution must, con- 
sidering the number relieved, be naturally 
of considerable amount. , And. should this 
number or the price of medicines increase, 
both which. are equally: probable, we shall 
ifind our present funds totally. inadequate to 
our annual expenditure. We rest assured, 
that a town so prompt to give assistance 
when required, will not allow us to ask in 
vain, or suffer an Institution, certainly of 
the greatest utility, to labour under pecu- 
niary embarrassment, or be obliged to con- 
tract its’ charitable operations ‘within’ the 


‘doors have always been open to, alll classes 
of sick poor: let them not be closed against 
a single wretched individual so afflicted. 
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DR. JOHNSON ON WAR: 
| Being the Original Paper of the Tiler; No. XX11. 
but suppressed on the republication of the work 


in volumes. 
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P hed extract the following excellent paper, from Zhe 
erald'of Peace, No. I, for January, 1819, which is 
our authority for the statement in the title. The He- 
rald is a monthly publication by the Peace Society. 
We shall make further use of it hereafter, and shall 
plead the cause of the society with our readers.—Ep. } 





Many naturalists are of opinion, that the animals 
which we commonly consider as mute, have the power 
of imparting their thoughts to one another.’ That they 
.can eXxpréss general sensations is very certain; every 
being that can utter sounds, hasa different voice for 
pleasure and for pain. The hound informs his fellows 
when he scents his game; the hen calls her,chickens to 
their foed by her cluck, and drives them from danger 
by her scream. 

Birds have the greatest variety of notes; they have 
indeed a variety, which seems almost sufficient to make 
a speech opate to the purposes of a life which is 
regulated by instinet, and can admit little change or 
improvement., To the cries ‘of birds, meray or 
superstition has been always attentive; many have 
studied the language of the feathered tribes, and some 
have boasted that they understood it. Ps te 

The most skilful or most confident interpreters of the 
sylvan: dialogues have been .commonly found among 
oe philosophers of the east, in a country where the 
calmness of the air, and the mildness .of the seasons, 
allow the student to pass a great part of the year in 
groves and bowers. But what may be done in one 
place by peculiar opportunities, may be performed in 
another by peculiar diligence. A shepherd of Bohemia 
has, by long abode in the forests, enabled himself to 
understand the voice of birds; at least, he relates with 
great confidence a story, of which the crediblity is 
Jeft to be considered by the learned. 

* As I was sitting,” said he, * within 2 hollow rock, 
and watching my sheep that fed in the valley, [ heard 
two vultures interchaugeably crying on the sunimit of 
the cliff. Both voices were earnest and deliberate. 
My curiosity prevailed over my care of my flock: I 
climbed slowly and silently from crag to crag, concealed 
among the shrubs, till I found a cavity where I might 
sit and listen without suffering or giving disturbance. 

“IT soon perceived that my labour would be weli 
repaid: for an old vulture was sitting on a naked pro- 
ininence, with her young about her, whom she was| 
instructing in the arts of a vulture’s life, and. pre- 
paring, by the last lecture, for their final dismission 
to the mountains and the skies. 

«¢+ My children,” said the old vulture, ‘ you will the 
less want my instructions, because you have had = 
practice before your eyes; you have seen me snatch 
from the farm the household fowl, you have seen me 
seize the leveret in the bush, and the kid in the pas- 
ture; you know how to fix your talons, and how to 
balance your flight when you are laden with your 
prey. But you remember the taste of more delicious 
food: Thave often repaled you with the flesh of man,’ 
‘Tell us,’ suid the young valtures, ‘where man may 
be fonnd, and how he may be known; his flesh is! 
surely the natural food of avulture. Why have you 
never brought a man in yourtalons to the nest?” * He 
istoo bulky,’ said the mother: ‘when we find a man 
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sii ur other contingencies, as legacies, col- 
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young ones, “how do you kill him? 
of the wolf and of the bear; by what power are vul- 
tures superior to map? Is man more defenceless thar, 
a sheep?’ ‘We have not the strength of man,’ re- 
turned the mother, ‘and.I am sometimes in doubt 
whether we have the aubtiity; and the vultures wou 

seldom. feed upon his flesh, had not nature, that de- 
voted him to Our uses, infused into him a ‘strange 
ferocity, which I have never observed in any other 
being that feeds theearth. Two herds of men 


will often my shake the earth with noise, and fill 
the air with Wahéhb. you bedr noise, and see fire, 
with flashes slong the ground, hasten to the place with 
your swiftest wing, for then are'surely d ing one 
another; you will then find the ground smoking with 
blood and covered: with carcasses, of which many are 
dismembered and mahgled for the convenience of the 
vulture.” * But'wiren men have killed their prey,’ said 
the pupil, ‘why do they not eat it? When the wolf 
has killed a‘sheep; he euffers not-the vulture to touch 
it till he ie satisticd timself. Is not man another kind 
of wolf?’ . $ Man,’ saidthe mother, * is the only beast 
who kills that‘which he does nat devour, avd this 
uality makes him so much a benefactor to our spe 
cies.’ ‘If men:kill our prey, ahd lay it.in our way,’ 
said the young one, * what need shall we have of la- 
bouring for ourselves? * Because man will, sometimes,’ 
replied the mother, ‘remain for a long tinte quiet in 
his den. The old vultures will tell you when you are 
to watch.‘his motions. Wheii you see men in great 
numbers moving close together, like ja flock of storks, 
you may conclude that'they are bunting, and that you 
will soon revel iv himan blvod,’ * But still,’ said the 
young one; ‘I would gladly know the reason of this 
mutual slaughter. I.copld never kill what I could not 
eat.’ * My child,’ said the mother, ‘this isa question 
which I cannot answer, though I am reckoned the most 
subtle bird of tbe mountain: When I was young, Ij 
used frequently to visit the aérie of an old vulture who 
dwelt upon the Carpathian rocks; he had made many 
obsérvatiens; he knew the places that afforded prey 
round his habitation, as far in every direction as the 
strongest wing can fly between the rising and setting} 
of the summer's sin; he, had: fed. year after year on) 
D t 


the entraile,of men. a tiga bat i, mace nen 
only, the arance of, ar e. vege- 
pas Ra “shar of motion ; and thet so the boughs 











upon the ground.’ ‘Since man is so big,’ said the 
You are afraid; 
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gave some lovisd'urs, The Russiau officer was par- 
ticularly pleased with our praposal; he gave a ban’ 
note of one hundred aud fifty gechins ;:a prodigality 
which astovished the Englishwan, We brought the 
aroney to the Prince. “ Be so kind,” said the Eng- 
rlish Lord, “as to prevail on this gentleman to ex- 
hibit to us a specimen of bis art, and to accept of 
this small token of our gratitade.” The Prince 
added a ring of value, and offered the whole to the 
Sicilian.’ He hesitated a few moments, “ Gentle- 
men,” said he afterwards, “1 am humbled by this 
generosity, but L yield to your request. Your wishes 
shall be gratified."—At the same time he raug the 





bell." As for this money,” continued he, “on 
which T have no claim for myself, permit me to send 
it to the next monastery, to be applied to pious uses, 
[ shalt only keep this ring, as a precious memorial 
of the worthiest of Privces””  ~ 

The laidlord came in; the Siciliau gave him tee 
money.—* He is a rascal notwithstanding;” said 
the Englishman, whispering to me. “He refuses 
the mouey because at present his designs are chiefly 
on the’ Prince,” “ Whom do you want to see?” said 
the Conjurer. 

_, The Prince considered for a moment, “ Youhad’ 
better demand at once a great personage ;" said the 
Buglishman. Ask for Pope Ganganelli. It can 
make no difference to this gentleman.” ° The. Sici- 
liaw’ bit’ his lips. ““T dave not call one of God's 
anointed.” “That is a pity!” replied the English 
Lord ; “perhaps we might have heard from him 
what disorder he died of.” 

“The Marquis de Lanoy,” began the Prince, 
“was a French Geveral in the seven years war, and 
my most intimate friend. Having received a mortal 
wound in the battle of Hastingbeck, he was carried 
to my tent, where he soon after died in my arms. 
fa his last agony he made a sign fur me to approach. 
*Peiace,’ said he to me, ‘1 shall never see my coun- 
try‘ any more, | must acquaint you with a secret 
kgown: td ‘none but myself. Tn a convent on the 
frdntiors of Flanders lives a——.’ 
Death cut the thread of his speech, 
wy friend to hear the remainder,” 


He expired. 
1 wish to see 





of an oak are dashed together by the storm, that swine 
may fatten upon the falling acorns, so men are, by some 
unaccountable power, ‘driven one against another, til! 
they lose their motion, that vultures may be fed. 
Others think they have. observed something of con- 
trivance and policy among these mischievous beings ; 
and those that hover more closely round them, pretend 


to the rest, and seems to be more eminentf ighted 
with a wide carnage. What ic is that entitles him to 
such pre-eminence we know not; he is seldom the 
biggest of the swiftest, but he shows by ‘his eagerness 
and diligence, that he is, more than any of the others, 
a friend to the vultures." ” y 


The Gleaner. 


“I an bata gathercr and disposer of other men’ s 
' stug.” Watton. 


THE GHOST SEER. 


Continued from our last. 
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The Prince’s curiusity was now raised to the high- 
est pitch. A fondness for the mysterious had ever 
been his: prevailing weakness. His improved un- 
derstanding, and a proper course of readuig, had for 
some time, dissipated every idea of this kind; but 
the appearance of the Arminian had again revived 
them. He went aside with the Sicilian, and I heard 
them in very earnest conversation. 

* You see in me,” said the Prince, “a man who 
burns with impatience to be convinced on this mo- 
mentous subject. I would embrace as a benefactor, 
I would cherish as my best friend, him who could 
dissipate my doubts, and remove the veil from my 
eyes, Would you render me this important service ?” 
“ What ix your request?” rephed the Sicilian, besita- 
ting. “I now ouly beg a specimen of your avt 
Let me see an apparition.” “To what will this 
lead?” “ After a more intimate acquaintance with 
me, you may be able to judge whether I deserve a 
further instruction.” ‘1 have the greatest esteem 
for your Highness, my Prince.—The first sight of 
you has bound me to you for ever; You have an 
unlimited commaud over my power, but “Se 
you will let me see an apparition.”—* But I must 
first be certain that you do not require it from mer 
curiosity. ‘Though the invisible powers be in som: 























that there ig, in, every.herd,. one that gives Grpsions aboutthe 
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“You ask much;” exclaimed the Englishman, 
with an oath, aud addressing the Sicilian; “ ? pro- 
claim you the greatest sorcerer on earth, if you car 
resolve this problem.”—We admired the sagacity of 
the Prince, and unanimously applauded his request, 
—In the mean time the coujuror was hastily waiking 
. room, indtcisive, and ap etrug- 
gling with himself. 

“ This was all that the dying Marquis communi- 
cated to you” “ Nothing more,” “ Did you make 
no further inquiries about the matter in his coun- 
try?” “) did, but they all proved fruitless.” “ Had 
the Marquis led an irveproachable life? [ dare not 
call every shade indistinctly.” “ He died, repenting 
the errors of his youth.” Do you carry with you 
any remembrance of him?” “| do.”———The Prince 
had really a suuff-box, with the Marquis's portrait 
enamelled in miniature on the lid, which he had 
placed upon the table near his plate, during the time 
of supper. 

“Tdo not want to know what itis. If you will 
leave me alone, you shall sce the deceased.” — 

He desired us to pass into the other pavilion, and 
wait there till be called us. At the same time he 
caused all the furnitare to be removed out of the 
room, the windows to be taken out, and the shutters 
to be well bolted, He ordered the innkeeper, with 
whom he appeared to be intimately connected, to 
bring a vessel with burning coals, and carefully 
to extinguish every fire in the bouse. Previous to 
our leaving the room, he obliged us separately to 
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degree at my command, it is on this sacred condition, 
that I do not abuse my empire.”—* My intentions 
are pure. | want truth” 

They left their plaees, and removed to a window, 
where I could no longer hear them. The Eugtish 
Lord, who had likewise listened to this conversation, 
touk me ayide, “ Your Prince is a generous man 
Lam sorry for him. I will pledge my salvation that 
he has to do with a raseal.”  “ Every thing depends 
on the manner in which the Conjarer will extricate 
himself from this business.” “Well! The poor 
fellow is now affecting to be delicate. He will not 
shew his tricks, unless he bears the suund of gould 
We are nine. Let us make a collection. That will 
subdue him, aud perhaps open the eyes of the 
Prince.” 

I consented. The Englishman threw six guineas 


abscured the light, aud darkened the reor 
conjurer was undrcssed like us, but bere footed, 


pledge our honour, that we would maintain an ever. 
lasting silence respecting every thing we might see 
and hear, The doors of the pavilion we weve ing 
were bolted behind us when we left it. 

It was past eleven, and a dead silence reigned in 
the whole bouse. As we were retiring from the 
saloon, the Russian officer asked me, whether we 
had loaded pistols. “To what purpose?” said L— 
“They may possibly be of some use,” replied he. 





“Wait a moment. | will provide some.” He went 
away. The Chamberlain Z and T opened a 
window opposite the pavilion we bad left, We fan. 


cied we heard two persons whisperivg to each other, 
and a noise like that of a ladder applied to one of 
the windows, ‘This was, however, a mere conjec- 
ture, aud I dare not affirm it as afuet. Half an 
hour after, the Russian officer came back with @ 
brace of pistols. We saw him Joad them with pow- 
der and ball. It was almost two o'clock in the 
morning when the conjuror came for us. Before we 
entered the room, he desived us to take off our shoes, 
coats, aud waisicuats. He bolted the door after us 
as before. 

We found in the middle of the room a large black 
circle, drawn with ch@cval, the space within which 
was capable of containing us all ten very easily. 
The planks of the chamber floor next to the wall 
were taken up, quite round the room, so thet the 
place where we stuod was, as it were, insulated. 
An altar, covered with black, was placed in the 
centre upon a carpet of red gating A Chaldean bible 
was Jaid open, together with a dead man’s senil; 
aud a gilver crucifix wag fastened upon the altar, 
Fnstead of wax tapers, some spirity of vine werd 
burning ina silver box. A thick sinoke of perfame 
The 
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About his neck he wore an amulets* guspetiied by 6 
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chain of man’s hair; round his middle was a white 
apron, marked with mysterious cyphers and sym- 
bolical figures. He desired us to take bold of each 
other's hand, and observe a profound silence. Above 
all, be ordered us not to ask the apparition any 
question.” He desired the Eoglish Lord and myself, 
whom he scemed to mistrust the most, constantly to 
bold two naked swords across, one inch high, above 
his head, during all the time of the conjaration. 
We formed a half moon round him: the Russian 
officer placed bimself close to the English Lord, and 
was the nearest to the altar, The conjuror stood 
with his face tarued to the east, upon the satio car- 

t. He sprinkled holy water io the direction of the 
bes cardinal points of the earth, aad bowed three 
times before che bible. The formula of the conju-| 
ration, of which we did not understand a word, 
lasted for the space of seven or eight minutes; at! 
the end of which be gave a sign to those who stood | 
the nearest behind him, to seize bim fast by bis hair. | 
In the most violeat convulsions he thrice called the 
deceased by hie name, aud the third time he stretched 
his band toward the crucifix. 

Qa a sudden we all felt, at the same instant, a 
stroke as of w flash of lightoing, so powerful, that 
it obliged as to quit each other's hands, A terrible 
thuuder shook the house. ‘The locks jarred ; the 
doors creaked; the cover of the silver box fell down, 
aud extinguished the hight; and on the opposite 
wail, over the chimney, appeared a human figure, 
in « bloody shirt, with the palencss of death on its 
vougtenauce 

“Who calls me? said a hollow, and hardly intel- 
ligtble voice. “ Thy friend,” answered the conjuror, 
“who respects thy twemory, and prays for thy soul,’ 
He named the Prince 

‘The anewers of the apparition were given at very 
loog mtervaly 

“ What does he want of me®” continued the voice. 
“ He wants to hear the remainder of a secret, which 
thou beganst to impart to him in thy last moments.” 
“In a convent, on the frontiers of Flanders lives a 

’ 





The house again trembled; a dreadful thunder 
polled; a flash of Jightoing illuminated the room; 
the doors flew open, and another human figure, 
bloody aud pale as the first, but more terrible, ap- 
peared on the threshdld, ‘The spirit in the box began 
again to burn by itself, and the hall was light as 
before. “ Who is aniongst ux?” exclaimed the con- 
yurer, terrified, and casting around a look of horror, 
“1 did not want thee.”"—The figure advanced with 
slow aud majestic steps directly up to the altar, stood 
on the satin carpet over against us, and touched the 
eracuix, The first figure was no more, 

“Who calls mei” demanded the second appari. | 
tion, ‘The conjurer began to tremble, Terror and, 
smaceinent dverpowercd us. | xeized a pistol. The 
sovecter snatched it out of my hand, and fired: it at, 
the apparitiow. ‘The ball volled slowly upon the 
altar, avd the figure remained unaltered. The sor 
cerer fauted away. 

“What is this?” exclaimed the Eoglishman, in 
He was going to #trike at the Ghost 
with asword. ‘The figure tonched his arm, and his 
weapon fellon the ground, Courage forsook us. 

Doring all this time the Prince stood fearless and 
tranquil, hie eyes fixed on tle second apparition. 
“Yes, | know thee,” said he at last, with emotion ; 
“Phou ert Landy. Thou art my friend. Whence 
dost thon come’ “ Eternity is mute, Ask me 
about my past life.” “1 wish to know whoit is that 
lives im the convent which thou mentionedst to me 
in thy last moments’ My duaghter”’” “How? 
Hast. thou been a father” “ Woe is me that I was 
ot such aw one ast ought to have been.” “ Art 
thon mot happy, Lanoy?” “God hms judged.” 
* Can L render thee any further service in this World?” 
“ None, but to think of thyself.” “How must I do 
a! © Thou wil'et hear at Rome.” 

The thunder again rolled ; a black cloud of smoke 
Biled the room: it dispersed, and the figure was no 
longer visible. 1 forced open one of the window 
eliuutters, It was day break. 

The conjuror now recovered his senses, “ Where 
are wel” asked he, seeing the day light. The Rus. 
sian Oflicer stood close behind bim, and fooking 
ever his shoulder: “ Juggler!” wald he to bim, with 
4 terrible countenance, * thoa shalt ne more call a 
Ghost.” The Sicilian turned round, considered his 
face attentively, screanved aloud, and threw himeelf 
et his feet. We looked all at ouce at the pretended 
Kussian, The Prince easily recognised the features 
of the Armivian, and the words he was about to 
witer expired on his tongue, Pear and amazement 
petrified us. Silent and motionless, onr eyes were 
fixed von this mysterious bejng, who beheld us with 
# calm but penetrating look of grandeur and supe- 
rierity. A uruute eclipsed ia this awful silence, 
suvother succeeded; vot a breath was to be heard. 

A violent kavckiwg at the door drew us at last 
out of thee stupefecton 
into tye room, und a bailiff, with the watch, imme- 
diately cuteved “Here they are, all together!” 
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lips. Every moment we thought he was falling ito 
convulsions. The Prince was moved by the situa- 
tion in which he saw him. He discovered his rank 
to the bailiff, and intreated him to grant the conjurer 
his liberty. “You do not know, my Pritce,” said 
the bailiff “for whom your Highness is so gene- 
reusly interceding. The juggling tricks by which 
he endeavoured to deceive you, are the least uf his 
crimes. We ‘have secured his accomplices; they 
depose terrible facts against him. He may think 
himself happy if he is only punished with the gal- 
leys.” 

In the mean time we saw the innkeepet and his 
family tied together and led ge the yard. “He 
too?” said the Prince, “and what is his crime?” 
“He has concealed the Sicilian, and acted as 
his accomplice ;” answered the bailiff. “ He assisted 
him in his deceptions and robberies, and shared the 
booty with him. Your Highness shall be conviuced 
of it presently.” Then, turning to his companions, 
he ordered them to search the house, and to bring 
him whatever they might find. 

The Priuce looked for the Arminian, but be had 
disappeared, In the confusion occasioned by the 
arrival of the watch, he had found means to steal 
away unperceived. The Prince was inconsvlable. 
He declared he would send all his servants, he would 
zo himself in search of this mysterious man. He 
wished to have. me along with him. I looked ont 
of the window; the house was surrounded by a 
great number of people, who had assembled from 
curiosity, on hearing of thisevent. It was impossi- 
ble to get through the crowd. I represented to the 
Prince, that if it was the Arminian’s serious inten- 
tion to conceal himself from as, he was so well 
ucquainted with the means of doing it, that all our 
enquiries would prove fruitlesé. “Let us rather 
remain here a little longer,” added I, “This bailiff, 





to whom, if Iam not mistaken, he has discovered ||thae hy 


himself, may perhaps give us a more particular 
account of him.” : 
At the same time we recollected that we were still 
undressed, We went to the other pavilion and put 
on our clothes in haste. When we came back, they 
had finished the searching of the house. The altar 
having been removed, and the boards of the floor 
taken up, a spacious vault was discovered. It was 
so high that a man might sit upright in it with ease, 
and was separated from the cave by a secret door 
and a narrow staircase. In this vault they found an. 
electrical machine, a clock, and a little silver bell, 
which, as well as the electrical machine, had a com- 
munication with the altar and the crucifix that was 
fastened upon it. A hole had been made in the 
window shutter, opposite the chi ) which opened 
and shut with a slide. In this hole, as we learnt 
afterwards, was fixed a magic lanthorn, from which 
the figure of the Ghost had been reflected on the 
opposite wall, over the chimney, From the garret 
and the cave they brought several drums, to which 
large leaden bullets were fastened by strings; these 
had probably been used to imitate the rearing of 








The door fallin pieces) pr 





sail be to hie followers "Then addressing himself 
vi to the name of the Sevate,’ continued he, 
1 arrest you.’ We were surrounded before wel 
had time to recollect ourselves The Russian Off 
eer, whotn T shalt again call the Arminian, took the 
bailil nsite, nod, notwithstanding the confusion | 
Ware io, Lobverved bim whisperme to the latier, and 
showing him a written paper, The bailil, bowing| 
inmediately quitted bum, tarned to} 
us, aod taking off bis hat, sud: “Gentlemen, 1! 
humbly beg your pardon for having confounded you) 
with this willow. fF ehall not eaquire who you are,! 
as thie geulloman asseres nic yen acemen of hovour "| 
At the sane tune he gave Lis compagions@ signa to) 
He ordered the Sicihan to be: 

“The tow is well known,” 


there | 





respectfativ, 


jeave ue at Lbeaty, 
Dod had quand dl 
aided he, “we huve been searching fur him 
aeven mouths.” 

The wretched conjurer wae now hecome a real 
o'jeet of pry The terror cawsed by the second 
apperitiva, aad by this unexpected arrest, had to- 

ether overpowered his senses, Helpless as a child, | 





His eyes were wide open and immeveable ; his face 


thunder which we had heard. ; 
In searching the Sicilian’s clothes, they found in 





his face. He knew himto be @ spy, and for this 
reasou......” “No!” interrupted the Prince. 
“This man is whatever he wishes to be, and what- 
ever the moment requires him to be. No mortal 
evet katw' what he really was, | Did dot you see the 
knees of the Sicilian sink under him, when he said, 
with a terrible voice: Thou shalt no more call a 
Ghost, There is something inexplicable in this 
matter. No person can persuade me that one man 
\should be thus alarmed at the sight of auother.” 
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“The conjures. will explaia.it best,” said 
the English Lord, “if that pee ete to 
the bailiff, “ will procure us an opportunity of speak. 
ing to his prisoner.” The bailiff consented to it, 
and having agreed with the Englishmen to visit the 
Sicilian in the morning, we returned to Venice.t 


.° Amulet is a charm or preservative against mischief, 
jwitcheraft, or diseases. Amulets were made of stone, 
metal, simples, animals, and every thing which fancy 
or suggested ; and sometimes they consisted 
words, characters, and sentences rah 


=z 





in a particular 
\lorder, and engraved upon wood, worn about the 
neck, or some other part of the body. At other times 


red 


they were neither written nor engraved, but p 
with many superstitious ceremonies, t 

jusually paid to the influence of the a The Arabians 
have given to this species of Amulets the name of Talis- 
mans. All nations have been fond of Amulets. The 
Jews were extremely superstitious in the use of them to 
drive away diseases; and even isti 





y among the Christians of 
the early times, Amulets were made of the wood of the 
Cross, or ribands, with a text of scripture written in 
them, as preservatives against diseases. 


+ Count O~———, whose narrative I have thus far 





of this adventure upon the mind of the Prince, and of 
his companions, and recounts a variety of tales of appa- 
ritions, which this event gave occasion to introduce. I 
shall omit giving them te the reader, on the ition 
is as curious as myself to know the ion of 
the adventure, and its effects on the conduct ef the 
Prince. I shall only add, that the Prince got no él 
the remainder of the night, and that he waited wit! 
impatience for the moment which was to disclose this 
ae, sible mystery. ——-»-_Nove._ of the German 
tore 


(To be continued.) 











| Keientific Records. 


THE HERCULANEAN MANUSCRIPTS. 





“Sir Humphry Davy has turned his attention 
to this dubject, and seemingly with much proiise 
of success, It occurred to him that a chemical 
examination of the nature of the MSS. and of the 
changes they have undergone might offer some data 
asto the best methods tobe attempted fur separating 
their leaves, and rendering their characters legible 





a case different powders, genuine mercury in vials 
and boxes, phosphorous in a glass bottle, and a 
ring, which we immediately kuew to be magnetic, 
hecayse it adhered to a steel button that had been 
placed near to it by accident. In his cont pockets 
was a rosary, a Jew’s beard, a dagger, und a brace 
of pocket pistols. “Let us see whether they are 


Some fragments having been submitted to experi- 
ment, he was soon convinced that they had not been 
carbonized by the operation of fire, but were in a 
state analagous to peat or Bovey-coal, the leaves 
being cemented together. by a substance formed 
during the fermentation and change of the vegetable 
matter of which they were com Having 





loaded,” said one of the watch, and fited up the 
chimney. “O God!” cried a hollow voice, which 
we knew to be the same as that of the first apparition, 
and at the same instant we beheld a person tumbling 
down the’chimney,all covered with blood. “ What? 
not yet at rest, poor Ghost?” cried the Englishman, 
while we wtarted back affrighted. “Go to thy grave. 
Thou hast appeared what thou wast not, and now 
thou wilt be what thou hast appeared.” “O! Tam 
wounded,” replied the man in the chimney. The 
ball had fractured bis right leg. Care was immedi- 
ately taken to have the wound dressed. “ But who 
art thou,” said the English Lord, “and what evil 
spirit brouglt thee here!” ‘1 am a poor monk,” 
answered the wounded man; “a stranger gave me a, 
zechin to———” “Repeat a speech. And why 
didst thou not withdraw immediately?” “I was 
waiting for a signel to continue my speech, as had 
been agreed on between ux, but as this signal was 
not given, I was endeavouring to get away, when I 
found the ladder had been removed.” “ And what 
was the formula he taught thee?” The wounded 
man fainted away ; nothing more could be got from 
him. Iu the meas time the Prince addpessed the 
leader of the watch; giving him at the same time 
some pieces of gold: “ You have rescued us,” said 
he, “from the hands of a villain, and done.ns jus- 
tice even without knowing us; would you increase 
our gratitude by telling us who was the stranger, 
that, by speaking only a few words, was able to 
vcure, us our liberty?” “Whom do you mean?”: 
asked the bailiff, with w countenance which plainly 
showed that the question was useless. “The gentle- 
man ip a Russian unifurem, who took you aside,showed 
you @ written paper, aud whispered a few words, 
in consequence of which you jmmediately set us free.” 
“Do not you kuow the gentleaan?, Was not he 
me of your company?” “No, and I have very 
important reasons fur wishing to bé acquainted with 
him.” “I know no more of bim myself. Even his 
name is unkoown to me. U saw bim to-day for the 
first time in my life.” © What? Aod was he able in 
so short atime, and by using ouly a few werds, to 
convince you that himself and us all were invoceot?” 
“ Undoubtedly, with a single word,”— And this, 
was?—I confess J wish to know it.” “ This stran By 
my Prince!” (weighing the zechins in bis band ;) 
“you have been too generous for me to anuke it any 
longer o myatery; thie stranger is an ufticer of the 
Inquisition.” “Of the loquisition? The man?” 
“ Nothing eee, my Prince. 1 was convinced of it 
hy the paper which he showed to me” © Thix man, 
did you say? That cannot, be.” “1 will tell you 
more, my Prince, I¢ was upon his information that 
I have been sent here to arrest the coujurer.” We 
looked at each other with the wimort aetouishment, 
“Now we know,” said the Eugtish Lord, “ why the 





suffered himsclf to be bound without The tel 


pele as death. 


Not a word escaped his quivering 


poor devil of a surcerer started when he came nvar 


ascertained the nature of this substance, the next 
desideratum was to discover means to destroy the 
cementing substance without injury to the charac. 
ters or destroying the texture of the MSS; und in 
this he happily succeeded. After the chemical ope- 
ration, the leaves of most of the fragments perfectly 
separated from each other, and the Greek characters 
were very distinct. He found, however, in one 
fragment the leaves easily separated, but the charac. 
ters defaced on the exterior and partially so in the 
interior folds: in another, though os amdhl were 





literally copied, describes minutely the various effects. 


[From Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine, for April} ||, 
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legible on the leaves that separated, yet au earthy 
matter, a species of tufa, prevented their separation 
in some parts—circumstances that were clearly the 
results of agencies to which the MSS. bad been ex- 
posed, during or after the volcanic eruption by which 
they had been covered. An examination of the ex- 
cavations that still remain open at Herculaneum, 
cuofirmed the opimon that the MSS. had not been 
acted upun by fire. These excavations are in loose 
tufa, composed of ashes, sand, and fragments of lava, 
imperfectly cemented by ferruginous-and calcareous 
matter ; and from the manner ia which this tufa is 

ited iv the galleries of the houses, there can be 
little doubt that it was the result of torrents ladew 
with sand and volcanic matter, acompanied with) 
showers of ashes and stone. From the state of the 
buildings it appeared evident to Sir Humphrey that 
they had never been exposed to any degree of heat 
capable of converting vegetable matter into char- 
coal: from the state of the MSS. it is inferred that 
they ‘were probsbly on shelves of wood, which 
were broken down when the roofs of the houses 


many of them were crushed and folded in a muist, 
state, and some pressed in a perpendicular direction 
They must all have been acted on by water; and as 
the ink was coinposed of finely divided charcoal aus., 
pended on a solution of gum or glue, wherever the 
water percolated continuously the characters were 
more or less destroyed. Vegetable matter becomes 
decomposed by moisture, firet brown, then black ; 
and by long continued action of air, the charcoal 
iteclf is at last destroyed, leaving nothing but the 
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their 


water 


vention. 
been th 
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forms 





earths which entered iuto the constitution of the ve- 
getablé substance: when not exposed to air or mois 

ture still the decomposition goes on, but.more sluwly, 
and in the course of ages the carbouaceous matter 
only remaius. 

Of the M&S. the greater part are brown, and stil) 
contain some of their volatile substance or extractive 
matter, which occasions the cuherence of the leaves ; 


and their leaves (when not tuo much crushed) may 
be readily separated by mechanical means, Of afew, 
little remains except the earthy basie, and the char- 
coal of the characters, that: of. apme.of, the leaves 
beiug destroyed, 
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state much more. promising, 
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PBELL'S YOY AGE, AND RESIDENCE ON 
CAMPBES iE’ SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


We have just accidencally met with a Voyage round 
the World by Archibald Campbell, in the years 1806 
to 1812. ‘Fhis smali volume was published in 1816, 
put does Not appear to have artracted so much attention 
athe interest of its contents merited. Campbell was 
acommon sailor; in the year 18". when he was only 
thirteen years of age, he entered 2s an apprentice on 

the Isabella of Port Glasgow: he was subse- 
wently in the King’s service, in the American, and 
jstly in the Russian. While in this latter service, he 
Jost both his legs by mortification, in consequence ot 
the frost; and the operation having been badly per- 
formed, the wounds never perfectly healed. The 
vessel he was in touching at the Sandwich Islands, the 
invited him to remain there; with this request 
he complied, had'a gramt of land given ta him, and 
made himself useful, F exerting his abilities as a sail- 
maker ; he also contrived to make a loom, in which he 
manufactured a small portion of sail cloth, of which 
the King was very / proud, and showed to every captain 
of a ship that touched at his islands, as the manufac- 
ture of the country. It is this part of his book that 
jp the most generally interesting, and of which we 
propose to give our readers a brief analysis. 
* As we have already mentioned that Campbell’ was 
an uneducated seaman, it is incumbent upon us to 
gate, Who undertook the authorship of’ the volume 
before us. Oni Campbell's return to, his native city, 
Glasgow, “ be contrived,” says his editor, “to earn a 
miserable pittance, by crawling about the streets of 
Edinburgh and Leith, grinding music, and selling a 
metrical history of his adventures.” He, however, 
afterwards learned tq play on the violin, finding em- 
ment on board the steam boats which ply on the 
fiver Clyde. It was in this situation that he attracted 
the attention of his editor, Mr. James Smith, who 
proved the truth of his statements by careful enquiries 
among various Foreign consuls, captains, &c. 
. The Sandwich Islands were discovered by Cooke in 
1779. The ignorant situation in which he found them, 
is well known ; in 1809, when Campbell was there, 
the King was surrounded by workmen of various 
descriptions, both foreign and native, his guards were 
pls, trained to the use of firearms; be has a 


towed to remain twenty-four hours. When the root 
has undergone this process, the juice tastes as sweet as 
molasses. It is then taken out, and bruised, and put 
into a canoe to ferment ; and in five or six days is. ready 
for distillation. Their stills are formed out. of iron 
pots, which they procure from American ships, and 
which they enlarge to any size, by fixing several tier 
of calabashes above them, with their bottoms sawed 
off, and the joints well luted. From the uppermost, a 
wooden tube connects with a copper cone, round the 
inside of which is a ring with a pipe to carry off the 
spirit. The cone is fixed into a bole in the bottom of 
a tub. filled with water, which serves as a condenser. 
By this simple apparatus a spirit is produced, called 
Lumi, or rum, and which is by no means harsh or 
unpalatable. Both whites and natives are unfortunately 
too much addicted to it. Almost every one of the 
chiefs has his own still. 

‘t Smoking tobacco is another luxury of which the 
natives are very fond. ‘The plant grows ia abundance 
upon the islands, and they use it in a green state. In 
their tobacco-pipes they display their usual taste and 
ingenuity. The tube is made of the hollow stem of a 
kind of vine, fixed to an iron bowl, which is inserted 
into hard wood. The stem is covered with rings ot 
iyory and turtle-shell placed alternately, the whole 
being. kept firmly at the top by an ivory mouth-piece. 
“From their earliest years the natives spend much 
of their spare time in the water—and constant practice 
renders them so dexterous, that they seem as much at 
their ease in that element as on land ; they often swim 
several miles off to ships, sometimes resting upon a 
plank shaped like an anchor stock, and paddling with 
their hands, but more frequently without any assist- 
jj ance whatever. Although sharks are numerous in 
these seas, I never heard of any accident from them, 
which I attribute to.the dexterity with which they 
avoid their attacks. 

“Throwing the top shoots of the sugar cane at each 
other, and catching theni in their flight, is a favourite 
amusement, the practice of which tends to render 
them. very expert in. the use of the spear.—Dancing, 
wrestling, and foot races are also common amusements, 
particularly at Macaheite time. The dances are prin- 
cipally performed by women, who form themselves 
into d squares, ten or twelve each way, and keep 
time to the sound of the drum, accompanied by a s6ng, 
in which they all join.—In dancing, they seldom move 
their feet, but throw themselves into a variety of atti- 
tudes, sometimes all squatting, and at other times 
springing up at the same instant. A man infront, 
with strings of shells on his ancles and,wrists, with 
which he marks time, acts as a fugel-maa. On these 
occasions the women display all their finery, particu- 
larly in European clothes, if they are so fortunate as 
to possess any.—They received great applause from the 
spectators, who frequently burst into immoderate fits 
of laughtér at particular parts of the song.  * 

“ They have a game somewhat resembling draughts, 
but more complicated. Itis played upon a board about 
twenty-two inches by fourteen, painted black, with 
white spots, on which the men are placed—these con- 
sist of black and white pebbles, eighteen upon each 
side, and the game is won by the capture of the ad- 
versaries’ . pieces.--T'amaahmaah, the King, excels at 
this game. I have seen hini sit for hours playing with 
his chiefs, giving an occasional smile, but without 
uttering a word. I couldnot play; but William Mox- 
ley, who understoud it well, told me he had seen none 
who could beat the King. The game of draughts is 
— introduced, and the natives play it uncommonly 
well, 

“Flying kites is another favourite amusement.— 
'They.make them of taper, of the usual shape, but of 
uncommon size, many of themr being fifteen or sixteen 
feet in length, and six or seven in breadth; they have 
often three or four hundred fathoms of line, and. are 
so difficult to hold, that they are obliged to tie them to 
trees. The only employment | ever saw Tamena, the 
queen, engaged in, was making these kites. 


alace, and two stone buildings to contain stores; a 
ttery of sixteen guns, and nearly sixty sail of decked 
vessels; mostly sloops and schooners, from thirty to 
sixty tons, but one a ship called the Lilly Bird, is of 
900 tons. Almost every. ship which navigates. the 
Pacific, either refreshes or refits {n these islands. 
} Editer. 


The following extract will give a good idea of the 
domestic manners of the Sandwich Islanders :— 
" —_- The houses of the natives are of the simplest 
form; they are oblong, with very low side walls, and 
h thatched roofs; within, they are not divided into 
#parateapartments, nor have they any tables or seats, 
Iris only y size that the houses-of the chiefs are dis- 
tinguished from those of the lower orders, for the same 
barn-like shape is universal. They are, however, kept 
vty clean; and their household utensils, consisting 
of wooden dishes and calabashes, are hung, neatly 
wtanged, upon the walls. While the floors of the 
meaner houses are bare, except the place.for sleeping, 
where a few tats are spread, those of the higher or- 
ders are entirely covered over with mats, many. of 
which are worked with great elegance into different 
ony At one end a platform, raised about. three 
eet from the ground, which extends the whole breadth 
of the apartment, is spread with a layer of rushes, and 
covered with mats. bis forms the sleeping place for’ 
the upper part of the family; the attendants sleep at 
the ite end. As the two sexes never eat together, 
the chiefs have always a separate eating-house, and 
even the lower ranks have one to every six or seven 
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and although they hada number of muskets, and knew 
tolerably well how to use them, (which is at the same 
time but little creditable to those who first put such 
weapons into the hands of an uncivilized people) yet 
|{they do but little execution with them, and if two or 
jjthree fall, the main body inymediately give way, and 
jjfly in all directions. They have a great quantity of 
poultry, such as cocks and hens; a few Muscovy 
\}ducks, and a number of goats. The Missionaries 
ijhave a few head of horned cattle, and a few sheep ; 
but hogs and the bread fruit constitute the chief de- 
—— of the islands. ‘The banana seems to have 
|}been indigetious to the islands; the sweet tropical 

potato, the Suartt. Sa melon, ure cultivated with 
}jsuccess ; and Captain Campbell has, we understand, 
during his late excursion, sown among the islands the 
loquet, the = the celery, and other garden seeds. 
||Cotton is of spontaneous growth among most of all of 
|{the islands; and.its quali:y very various.—T'he country, 
||)which was beautiful in itself, has derived luxuriance 
||from its intercourse with the British nation: the Abo- 
j|tigines, who but a few years, or indeed buc a few 
months since, were cruel Pagans, are now converted 
to Christianity ; their idolatry is past; their wars are 
at an end; and under the guidance of their missionary 
friends and brethren, they promise to become a good 
and happy people. The inhabitants of Bolabola made 
Captain Campbell.a present of there Deity, which 
consisted of a log of wood from five *o six feet long, 
and two or three inches thick, with a number of faces 
carved upon it, ‘They parted with it as a proof of 
their reformation, and a token of contempt towards 
their former prejudices.—Pomaree bas not been re- 
invested with absolute power; the Chiefs are still 
afraid that he might abuse it; but he is so much the 
convert to Christian principles, that the fear is supposed 
to be un-grounded. He resides on a small spot a few 
hundred yards distant from Taheite ; and seems in the 
enjoyment of perfect content of mind, distributin 
books to all his countrymen that apply for them, an 
indiscriminately bestowing his favours upon those who 
had been enemies, as well as upon his approved friends. 
In fact, so wonderful has been the change, that it may 
truly be concluded a miracle has been wrought upon 
the minds of the people. 


- ——— = 

In the 34th number of the Kaleidoscope we inserted an 
interesting notice of the Table Rock at Niagara; to 
which the following will ferm a very appropriate 
continuation. 




















—_- 
FALLS OF NIAGARA, 


- 
Some of the chief wonders of the western hemi- 
sphere are found in its cataracts, or falls, which do not 
consist of single streams precipitated from hill to vale 
in picturesque beauty, as in the Alps, hut of whole 
rivers tossed from broken mountains into immense 
basins below. ‘The first in magnitude are the Cataracts 
of Niagara, in Lower Canada, between the lakes Erie 
and Ontario, distant about eighteen miles from the 
town of Niagara, and situate upon a river of the same 
name. These falls may be regarded as presenting one 
of the most interesting of all the phenama in the nate- 
ral world. “ At Queenston,” says Lieutenant Hall,* 


the rushing of the river, is distinctly.heard. At the 
distance of about a mile, a white — mesly oe over 

e tr indicetes their si : it is not, howeyer, 
| uotil the road emerges from a close country lato the 
space of open ground immediately in their vicinity, 
that the w te yasene of oe e fern, Ht Rolling 
up from a sulphureous gulph. Here a foot-path turns, 
from the em towards a wooded cliff. ‘The rapids 
are beheld dti the right, rushing, for the, space of a 
‘mile, like a tempestuous sea. A natrow tract descends, 
about sixty feet down the cliff, and continues across a 





families for the men. ‘The women take their food in 
the same hoyses in which they sleep. Few of the 
houses, except the largest, have any windows; the 
being admitted by the: door, which is seldom 
wosed. The dwellings of the upper ranks.are generally 
ao, se ion gy of them the utmost iT was present on ome occasion, at the performance of 
“Their mode of pak pon been often described Oscar and-Malvine. ‘This piece wasvriginally a pan- 
Poey or taro-puddia ich is the principal food of tomime, but here it had words written for it by Beattie. 
Binks + Le haking the a ina pit with |] /¢ part of Malvina was performed by the wife of 
seanes oer . anean is poured. It 38 after- Ieaac Davis. As her knowledge of the English lan-| 
ds ae | io ena mised with. cald water, |[ 88e Ws very limited, extending only to the words 
en newly made, itis a ot.unpalatable, byt it goon yes and no, her épeeches were confined to these mono- 
ius sour: Fish are often eaten raw, seasoned with syllables. She, jowever, acted: her part with great 
tak water. When cooked they are either done in applause. The Fingalian heroes were represented hy 
eis usual manner, under ‘grou nd, oF broiled, by put- natives clothed in the Highland garb, also made out of 
g them, wrapped. in leaves, pon the Are. When the 
laves are burnt, they consider them ready. They pre- 
@rve pork by,taking out the-bones, and rubbing it-well 
th salt ; after which it is made up in rolls and dried. 

y frequently eat to their park a kind of pydding 
Made of taro ropt, which is previausly cut in, slices, 


ail dried in the sun ; it deeps.a gth. of time, 
and isa. goad. subssituse tor ee is this state it is 
re ttred:by the white peppje. ‘The natives preserve 


e! 
for taking to. sea by mashing -and forming it into a 
Mild pastes when it ie ‘wraps 


A theatre was erected under the direction of James 
Beattie, the king’s block-maker, who had been at one | 
time on the stage in England. ‘The scenes, represent- 
ing a castle and a forest, were constructed of different | 
coloured pieces of taper, cut out-and pasted together, 


‘taper, and armed with muskets. 

‘'Phe aydience did not seem to understand the play 
well, but were greatly delighted with the afterpiece, 
representing a naval engagement. ‘I‘he ships were 
armed with bamboo cannon, and egch of them fired a 
broadside, os means 6f a train of thread dipped in 
saltepetre, which communicated with each gun, after 
which one of the vessels blew up. Unfortunately the 
explosion set fire to the forest, and had nearly cousumed 
the theatre.” ; 











ore? - mae Lage and will!) =e eee . 
resh for tive or sia weeks. The. sugar-cape, ‘ 
Which they chew, is also a.general article of food. OTAHEITE. 
“ Instead.of candjes, the toqtooee-nyt is used, which, STATE OF TUK ISLANDS AND OF TRADE. 
1g Of an.aily nature, yields a considerable quangity 
of light. It. grows upon a small.tree, and is abot the 
gad ahorse:chesnut. When-palled,they are thrown) ‘The following. is, 7" believe, the latest intelligence 
Water, and thase that sink are.reckyned sound ;|/ from these islands. ‘Phe r will observe the trade 
eiwe then under ground, and) their shelis|| rising anjong them, with their capabilicies, by, means, 
oken off, in which state they are kept till gequised.|| of their natural productions. Who.koows whee pelen 
When used as candles, they string twenty or thirty|| Osaheje contnn may herealiey feney Jn.the mae fa 
Won a slit. of bamboo, each: of which will burp five}! The Macqnarrie left Ocaheite the of April, 


with a cargo of between 50 apd 60 tons of pork, ex- 


or six minutes; but th uire constant. trimming 
sy tn sem my: t ceedingly cured. She sailed trom ‘die the 24th of 


e torch whenever a nut 


Seaupesh abetthenpeceds b fire.—It|| Novensber, and reached Mores, (Ejm.eo) one of 

the. t it may -eate lt e2, (Ejmeo) one 

Mauet there tpre be -beld by ayperson Ww! business. it Fa Islands, where the Missionaties have biel 
this nut, when opened it 


6 to keep it always. in order. dwelt, about the gb of Janyary 5 

lds an oi! well adapted for mixing with paint. t 
colour, by whieh their canues are painted, 
Produced ‘by burning the nuts after they are. pressed,| 
ind by the cindese.of the tarches, which are carefully 
tved for the purpose ; these are. reduced .to pow- 

» and mixed with oil, | 
“* Ava, with whieb the natives were formerly wont 
® intoxicate themeeives, is now givieg way to the use 
@ ardént spirits. 1 never saw re costae 20 
to prevent corpulency, an to an 
Bectual fae rp Y> 


Gunthe cn y i — eee scurf to strike out 
skin,. bat 
iris » semewh dry 


> 
‘he|| the natives, as there was lit 
Ulitea, where she procured a few. tous;. 
to Bolabola, and received the main past of her cargo; 
went thence to Mobidde, and traded for a few tons; 
from thence returned to Eimeo, and got H tons of 
pork..—The ulzy of procuring a cargo was ex- 
tremely great, owing to causes, one of which 
was, that the women are now allowed to eat pork as 
well na.the saan, .wibleh forsertr wes Or ghe Sore, 

consumption is consequently increased, oF. 

doubled. ‘I'he war that.has almost desalated —— 
om of bey se pe the next place promneed 
a Lniversal t with respect to a property 
was almost open to spoliation and destruction, and 
of course but little stock was bred ; whilst the general 
state of poverty that prevailed scarcely left the means 
of supporting themselves. ‘Their war was conducted 


scurvy. The 
from. the tee-root now usurps its place, 

td | fear the consequences will be still mere perni- 
dous. That plant grows wild in the upper part of ta 
! 





Country, and. varies from the sizeof a carrot to that 
fa man's thigh. itis, put into a pit, amonget heated 
Benes, and covered with plantain and taro leaves;: 

these a-small hule is made, aad water poured! 





‘ rh ig yr Oo 
on isan 
#s]| Sailed the 19th of Feb. to oh wad rhones tol fi 


lashy meadow, throrgh a copse, encumbered with 
ae of limestone ; extricated from which, If found 
myself on the Table Rock, at the very point where 
the river precipitates itself into the pe 9 The rapid 
motion of the waters, the stunning nolse, the gjoun- 
tain clouds, almost persuade the startled senses that 
the rock itself is tottering, and on the point of rollin 
down into the gulf, which swallows up the mass o 
descending waters. I bent over it, to mark the clouds 
rolling white beneath me, as an inverted sky, illumined 
by a most brilliant rainbow,—one of those feat of 
softness which Nature delights co pencil amid her 
wildest postion, tempering a avetieots with beauty, 
and making ber very terrors lovely. 
“ There is a ladder about half a mile belaw the Ta- 





it was djfficuls,to regpire, and, for a moment, it seemed, 
temerity to encoyntr the convulsive workings of the 
elements, and intrude inco the dark dwellings of their 
power; but the danger ts in appearance only ; it is 
le to penetrate, but a few seps behind the cur- 
tain, and in these few, there is no hazard; the footing 
s good, and the space sufficiently broad and free : 
there is not even a necessity for a guide; two eyes ain- 
ply suffice to point out all ¢ is to be seen or avoided, 
The most, stupendous of these cataracts is that on the 


lation of “ the Great, or |! 
name is no longer strictly || 





shoe,. has received the 
Horse-shoe Fal) ;” but 
applicable. I ba» become an acute angle, and the al- 
teration is estimated at about Ss aa rry feet in thirty 
years. The height of this fall is 142 feet. But the 
two others (for there are three falls, owing to the | 
cire nce of small islands dividing the river Nia- | 
ara into three coil‘teral branches) are each about 160 | 
feet in height. ‘he largest has been. reckoned ac |) 
about 600 yards in circumference. The width of the 
island, which the ** Great Fall” from the | 














fegtl marauc stem—burning and pil- 
ing, Duc with the ouath ry fev hase. Anamy 


which the whole te closed up.egain, apd al-! 


next in nitude, is estimated at about %50 yards. | 
i Che second fall 


* seven miles from the falls, their sound, united-with | 


| natural 














of three hundred was considered a numerous force ;!} next island may be estimated at about thirty yards in 


size; and the third, commonly called the © Fore Sedt 


per Fall,” is about 350 yards. According to thes 
}i calculations, the islands being included, the entire ex- 
jjtent of the precipice is 1,535 yards in width. Ir is 
{supposed that the water carried down these falls 
amounts to no less a quantity than 670,255 tons per 
minute. A kind of white foam surrounds the bottona 


ot * Fort Schloper Fall,” and rises up ip volumes from 
the rocks ; it does not, however, as at the Horse-sltve 
|| Fall, asecnd in the form ot a cloud of smoke and mist, 
bue the spray is so abundant that it descends like rain 

upon the opposite bank of the river. ‘The whirlpools 
and eddies immediately below, are so dangerous as to 
render the navigation completely impracticable for six 
miles. The river Niagara, above the falls, however, 
is navigable by boats and canoes as far 4s Fort Chip- 
paway, which is about three or four English miles froas 
them, But on approaching nearer, the waters are in 
such a state of agitation, as to require the boat or ca- 
noe to bé kept in the middle of the stream, and, with- 
out skilful management, it would inevitably be dashed 
todestruction. The middle ot September is considered 
as the most pleasant time of the year for the exami- 
nation of these celebrated falls, the surrounding forests 
being richly variegated with the autumnal colouring. 
At this season the traveller is not exposed to the dan- 
ger of meeting with noxious reptiles and insects of the 








sountry, which completely disappear in the chilly 
nights. 
* Travels in Canada, 1817, 





The following reply to the Appeal of the Straw 
Bonnet Makers, inserted in our last, appeared in the 
Liverpool Courier of Wednesday last :— 

Sin,—An appeal being made, in your last paper, to 
the humanity and patriotism of the Liverpool ladies, 
in behalf ef the straw bonnet-makers, against encou- 
raging the use of Léghorn bonnets, I cannot, in justice 
to my Owes sex, refrain from endeavouring to repel the 
very serious charges brought against us by the writer 
of the appeal. 

We are accused of educating and bringing up a num- 
ber of individuals for a business which they considered 
soe to afford them a permanent subsistence, and then 
capriciously and inhumanly withdrawing this support 
from them, This is a heavy accusation. Allow me, 
Mr. Editor, to tnquire a little into the justice of it. 
‘That the great supply of work from this employment 
has maintained a number of females, (who otherwise 
might, by servitude, gain a subsistence) is, I believe, 
true. ‘The temptation of high wages and greater 
freedom which this business affords, together with 
their education, (which too often unfits them for ser- 
vice) havé been all very strong inducements for them 
to prefer this trade. “That it is an employment bene- 
ficial either tothe morality or reapectabiilty of these 
females, Is a question which 4ll who observe their 
habits, manners, and sppcarance, must lament to. 
answer.’ However this may be, there can be no feat’ 
of ee young woman, of decent character, being com- 
pelled, by want, to a life of uice and misery, while, 
there is so great a scarcity of fe 
known by all héusekee owe 4s myself, that, al- 
though there is a great reduction in the price clothing 
&e. servants’ wages are undiexinlgbed 

7 hire pat pA, es. Surel 

change hion, whi u ; 
a = a few of the on riot straw Bennet 
girls are driven to, serv, a ence, the hard- 
ship Seodse wy pee i ones aad'd 

of the cay oa will sways epaare great : 

am certainly no advocate for t encournaiog jorei 
manuhetae a ¢ of our own; but V 

Leghorn 


~ deube,, tiga eye the Mey pe “— b 
nuets, however it m t wea 
and qulliners, would not make any Posed inane, 
ment in the straw bopnet trade. I am well aware 
that it is now the fashion of the times to allecs a pri- 
mitive plainness in our attire, and some of ue are 
labouring mast assiduously to as all distinctions 
in society, as well in appearance as education ; yet 
there still remains a numiber of Jadies in this town who 
will not wear precisely the same bonnet as ser- 
wang -wwomne , gees cap they sonore themselves 
called upon, either umanity or pat 

“ che wary eriging je, Ct real, rth 
sole pu of encouraging a ¢ w been. 
fatally injurious to the aad of so many of the yonng 


women employed in It. 
A LIVERPOOL FEMALE. 
May 5, 1819. 











































ble Rock, by which I descended the cliff, to reach the ae ee 

foot of the fall. Mr. Weld has detailed the impedi- Rid .Y Bilior iis Kokijoccepe honest 
ments and difficulties of this approach, nd. M. Volney || Which I profess aw mame A mee me wolay 
confesses they were such aa to overcome his exertions before you a hh wan ~p 

to surmount them. A few years, hawever, have on wii ~ A \ group of lawless vagabonds, 
a great change; the present dangers and difficulties || ¥’ denaminate a ves the ** Whitechapel Rangers, 
may be easily enumerated. ‘The firat is, the ordinary || *#*semble a = neigh od every evening, 
hagard every one runs who goes up or down a ladder; at a late hour, purpose af carrying — 

this is a very good one of thirty ateps, or about forty || designs, to the great sangyance of 

feet; trom thence the path is a rough one, over the e . These ragug hd Pave cheer 
fragments and masses of rock which have gradually ||frequently collect together, to the num ten ora 
crumbled, or.been forcibly riven from the cliff, and dozen, 8 that it is always in Gets paver t to e 
which cover a broad declining space, from its base to}| ¢ver they may to attack ; r 

the river brink. The only risk in this part of the pil-|/S0rry to say, ate not unfrequently y 

rimage,.is thet of a broken shin front a false step. — person is 

The grows smooth as it advunces to the fall, so|/#t # an py ba Aa z one ose to 
that per iedes attention may be given to this im- aol: general ty to make Seca s 
‘posing spectacle. I.telt a sensation of awe as I drew || ™ lg nae done you pa- 
near it, like tbat cansed by the first cannon on the oo _ i toe ws to throw you 
morning of battle. 1 passed from sunshine into gloom |/f0WM Dy & trip ¢ an .--y~ 
and tempest: the spray beat down in a heavy rain: a made, you are imm y nent most scur- 
violent wind rugbed om he the sheet of water : nen rewarded 








M Wonderful Child has lately been exhibited in Bos- 


British, or north-western side of the river Niagara,|!ton. His name is Johu Birkett, his age is litle mere 
which, from its resemblance to the shape of a borse-||than 12 months, having been born at Owersby, 


ze 


Market Raisen, on the 26th of February, 1618. 
most extraordinary child weighs 66 pounds; and the 


following are his dimensions: he is 36 incl.es $ 
measures round, the bod: tay sg leg rgen paee 
| round the thigh 2%, and round the leg 14, and iv 


formed aid. in every proportionate, ‘Thoug! of 
such uncommon size, bee very lively and interestin; , 
is handsome and fair om sioned, and seems to be n 
perfect health, his. flesh having no. appearance of n+ 
bloatedness, 


‘The old robing-room, of the Houve of 1 orde is, be 
icc hancellog 


ip said to be only fixe yards wide. ‘The || fired up immediately as a Court for the V 


rn See pec al a, 
a ar re 
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THe PROCESSION OF THE 
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(Concluded from page 104.) 


MONTHS. 





With eunny locks and eyes of azure hue, 


JUNK, a young wood-nymph, walk'd with pleasing air, | 


The hyacinth’s sweet bells impearl'd with dew, 
Which by the forests’ brook’s wild margin grew, 
And cglantine’s soft tinted roses fair, 

in graceful w were ocr her forehead bound ; 

A leafy girdle clasp'd her form around, 

of bine tendrils, with their blossoms rare ; 
Sweet were the wild notes of her varied song, 
Vchoing at eve and mom the greenwood dells among. 
Short was her stay, for Summer's stately queen, 
Majestic JULY, follow'd in her car 

Of burnish'd light, which with its dazzling sheen 
Fmbrown'd the meads, and with a darker green 
Colour'd the woods—in forest glades afar 

Screen'd from the powerful lustre of her eyes, 

Tn countless tribes the flowery nations rise, 

Where no rude foot their beautcous forms may mar, 
And with rich fragrance load the — wings, 
Who woos the ious gift with gentle whisperings. 
i.ike a brown chieftain of those fair domains 

Where Xaraqueta rolls its waters bright, 

The double wealth of Mechoacan's® plains, 

O'er golden pepe I 
Came AUGUST, all in nich apparel dight, 
The damask rose, with glowing leaves full spread, 
And clustering grapes engarlanded his head ; 

His silken robe, which bore the beoal tnt. 

The gfitering scythe nad rake t ump he bore, 
The i tri 

Then did the reayer, blythe SEPTEMBER, come, 
The last ripe she: ves on his broad shoulders bore, 

And shouted for the harvest-hoine, 

Pointing, exulting, at the well-fill’d dome ; 

A basket laden with the orchard's store 

Hung on his arm—what tem choice was thero— 
The bounteous almoner wav'd high in air 

(While the delicious fruits were ing o'er) 

His sickle—wreath’d with many a golden ear, 
Inviting all to taste dame Nature's varied cheer, 

With step sedate and meditative eye, 

Like the md vestal, doom'd to bid adieu 

‘To all her heart holds dear beneath the sky, 
OCTOBER trod the plain ; argund her view 

Were fading vallics and the ing grove ; 

Wreaths of the yellow foli le she wore, 

And rain-drench’d flow'rets wan, of sickly hue, 

And as she bound them on her drooping head, 
Mourn'd that the glories of the year so speedily were fled. 
Slow walk’d NOVEMBER o'er the leaf-strewn waste, 
Her own sad thoughts alone could her engage, 

Like one whose hours of hope for aye were past, 

She eéqgn'd « silent mourner, verging fast 

To all the joyless solitude of age; 

Ope who had buried all the joys of life, 

A chilttless mother, and a widow'd wife, 


armas | alone a weary pilgrimage— 
I were tears did ever flow— 
Kt chill’d even young buoyant heart to see such 


mighty woe. 
Th helmet huge of snow, o'er which pale gleam'd 
‘The Borealis’ li i i 


ights, snd waving wild 

A pine's dark tuft—DECEMB ee Gousiegs seem'd 
A ueror in barbaric pemp, who deem’ 
Me had pf ee the earth exif — 
All pleasant things—and on ravag'd plain 

all'd to rude gambols all his boist’rous train, 
Then sternly at their savage revels smuil’d ; 
He lov'd, in the dark curtains of the storm 
And thickest shades of night, to veil his dusky form : 
And let him come, and wear his darkest frown, 
Stern chieftain of a desolating train! 
Let him from her imperial scat cast down 
Beauty—fa'r Nature's child, and on her throne 
Bid « dark phantom, nursed by tempests, reign! 
He cannot every charm of life destroy— 
Mis chilling breath nips not each bud of joy; 
Sweet social intercourse shall still remain. 
To pe whose miles as summer montis are dear, 
And still unchang'd through all the chequer'd year, 
Friend of my muse—to you I dedicate this strain. 


* A Province of Mexico. 
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realms where plenty reigns, 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


4 FROM “ THE TWO GUARDIANS,” 


‘ BY Miss EDRGEWORTH, 


Freedom! freedom! happy sound, 
Magic land this British ground ; 
Touch it slave, and slave be free, 
Tis the land of liberty. 

Indian Obi's wicked art 

Sickens slow poor negro‘s heart ; 
English Ob: makes the slave 

Twice be young, and twice be brave. 


| > 





| Quick the magic, strong the power ; 
See’man changing in an hour! 

For the day that makes him free, 

| Double worth that man shall be. 
Massa, grateful Quaco do 
Twice the work of slave for you ; 
Fight for Massa twice as long ; 

| Love for Massa twice as strong ! 





— — 
TO THE EDITOR. 
| — 

Str,—Allow me, through your Kaleidoscope, to 
solicit the attention of its numerous readers, to the 
announcement of a performance at our Theatre, on 
Friday next, for the benefit of the Theatrical Fund 
Every warm and consistent admirer of the drama 
will seize with avidity such an opportunity of in- 
\creasing the means of comfort to the aged and infirm, 
lamonget a class of society, to whom they are in. 
debtcd for so many hours of innocent and rational 
enjoyment. But there is a very great number of 
persons who only occasionally, and at long intervals, 
visit the Theatre. Iu the minds of these, the adver-| 
tisements commonly used on such eccasiens, are not] 
likely to excite that lively interest which this bene- 
volent institution deserves. To rewind these, that 
by augmenting its funds, they at once contribute to 


of others, IL have taken the liberty to address you. 
My object is the very humble one of assisting to ex- 
M cite the attention to this subject of those who might 
{neglect it more from a waut of thought than a want 
of inclination, 
should increase the number of those whéJ hupe, for 
the honour of our town, as well as for the interests 
of the drama, will press forward on this wrcasion, 1 
shall be highly gratified. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

Liverpool, May 24, 1819. 


ee es 


—— GPliscellancous. 











STEEPLE CHASE. 
diene ’ 
On Wedtiesday (Patrick’s Day) the celebrated Steeple 
Chase, for fift Erg P. P. took place, which was so 
|| anxiously 1 for of this 


by the sporting gentlem 

‘and the borders of the adjaning counties of Lime- 
‘rick, Waterford, and Tipperary. A race between the 
same parties was run near Lismore, about a month be- 
\fore, which was, in a great measure, the occasion of the 
present one, as in the former, on account of the frost, 
snow, and atate of the ground, and the numerous falls 
of horses and horsemen in consquence, it could hardly 
be said that there was a fair opportunity of displaying 


M®> 25. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
—_ 
Sir—As I arn confident you will not omit taking every 


It appears some philanthropic member of society 
siding th rv bark has offered a reward of 5s. to 
ony pon BS’shall kill a mad dog; but, however 
1 le the Motive might be that prompted him to offer 
this, its —_ have been — as it ~ mee 
an to numerous idle persons to indu neir 
dull bedpensloy towards these animals, (which have a 
claim to our protection by their domestic disposition, 


their docility, and above all, their fidelity,) and at the 


same time, to gain a remunergtion for what they deserve 


execration. 

Until this reward was offered for their destruction 
they were not molested, and ho bad consequences ensued ; 
but since, it res no little demureness and circum- 





their own personal gratification, and the happiness} 


If the motive I have suggested)} 


spection in the of that neighbourhood to eseape the 
imputation - madness, and its summary way of treut- 
ment. _ If One is observed running or playing in a field, 
as is the case in fine weather, it 1s !. Should 
a dog lose its master, and run about trying to find him, 
the boys will stones at it, and others observing it 
running at @ distance, will join in the pursuit, until a 
number. having assembled, the poor animal is stoned 
_ cruel manner, the reward of its fidelity and affec- 


present at the beginning of the chase, that-as 
I before remarked) some mischievous boy having thrown 
a stone atthe dog, which ran in consequence, and other 
boys assembled in pursuit, crying. ‘* a mad dog :” this 
attracted attention, and more followed, throwing large 
é ‘at it, some of which hit it; at last, the dog stagger. 
ing: loss of blood, a boy cate up with a lurge 
stone, and struck it on its forehead: unable to run fur- 
ther, it made a piteous howl, and, in the agony of dis- 
| traction,. turning partially towards its gm seemed 
tacitly te, express itsclf, ** Why am. I thus robbed of 
exigtence, or for what do I deserve this cruelty ?” and 
= dead. Its master came up shortly after; but 
too Tate to witness the cruel end of his faithful servant. 
Its persgeutors then carried the body to the residence of 
the person I mentioned before, and ived, for thi 
laudable action, 5s. 
Should the person who rewards these wretches see this, 
I hope it may operate to prevent these scenes in future. 
Iam aw respectfull 
our’s, ° 
J UVENIS. 


LIVERPOOL CUSTOM-HOUSE. 
i 


TO THE EDITOR. 


i 





= 





fir--Having in my last detailed to you the trouble 
attendant on procuring pratique for arriving from 
the Mediterranean, the vessel is now placed in the same 


situation as if she had arrived from any other place.— 
The master with his broker would, therefore, proceed 
to the Custom-house to report, after passing by the Pgst- 
office to procure a certificate of his having declared that 
he has delivered there all the letters, excepting those 
allowed to be.delivered to their owners. This certificate 
is a nearly useless thing; for about as many letters as 
ever are delivered to ree she ait oon for them. I 
will not by any means advocate the propriety of admi- 
nistering more oaths to the master; being fully convinced 


that the great multiplicity of oaths, designated Custom. 
house oaths; has led to their almost total disregard. I 
almost total di rd; for itis a fact known to all 


who have had much basiness in the customs or excise, 
that many of the affidavits. are sworn to, without their 
contents being read or known ; and I venture confidently 
to.assert, that out of twenty who may have sworn to the 





that first of all species of riding, for which this country 
\is so remarkable. 

‘The day was uncommonly propitious ; the morning 
opened with a sun and oT that would have done credit 
;to the month of June. ‘The meeting took place at Dun- 
|gourney, near Middleton : the ground was in high or- 
ay as a heavy dew, the evening before, had mellowed 
the sod. ‘The course, fur miles in nearly a direet line, 
'from Dungourney to Leamlara, extended over hill and 
|dale, across a deep ravine, through which the new road 
from Fermoy to Middleton passes. The hill was very 





¢Y The following verses are attributed, with what truth 

we know not, t Ove Matpina, Historiographer to 
We copy them from a Cal- | 
just | 


the King of Denmark, 
cutta journal, with the file of which we have 
been tayuvured. 
: e —_— - 
LUXURY. 
Sweeter to siag to the wild blast that chills me, 
Harden’d with tol and with cold, 
Than list to the fountain, whase melody stills me, 
Floating if odours and gold! 
Oh! the Kitt glow of the fetterless spirit 
Dwells not with luxury’s slave, 
Patience? and courave alone can inherit 
That portion of God to the brave ! 


T.1l us, ve children of windom, who measure 
‘The actions of man and his might, 

‘Tell us, was earth won by day-dreams of pleasure, 
And battles and watchings by night? 

‘Poll as, did sy!phs shield the valiant trom ruin ? 
Ddid ey nen.songs hull their repose ¢ 


No! the proud soul, sacred glory pursuing, 
Siwer’d by rts pole-star through woes. 
Pated by Valour, and wav'd against Fortune, 
tome’s flag wrapp'd the world in a shede: 
“9 the ruce North, with its -_ le folds sporting, 
Paus'd as he view'd it Cisplay ot . 
Hut when the slow moth of luxury, stealing, 
VW ested ite xtr ugth to decay, 
Te peste lea tierce than the Nerthern wind pealing, 
lew ite privht ruins away. 
THE PORT'’S GRAVE. 
A PLAINTIVEL, GAELIC AIR. 
The rove, that blooms to charm the eye, 
| lily of the wede, must dic ; 
Phe harp, that beadty’s praises rung, 
Like beauty’s self, usust lie Unstrung. 
When the Poot’s eve has ceased to rofl 
} peu ¢ von, fre poe to pole, 
i jp. ta heroes brave, 
a iblate o'¢ nastet's rave. 


)steep, with some soft ground, sufficient to try the bottom 
fot the best horse. The first sporting characters'in the 
country were present: Col. Yates, Messrs. Courtenays, 
Smiths, Barrys, Crokers, Hawkes, &c. &c. Kc. There 
were at least 700 horsemen in the field: all the eques- 
\trians of note, of Muskerry, Imakilly, Barrymore, &c. 
; There could not be less than 5000 on foot, all in their 
best, with shamrocks in their hats and bonnets. Every 
,thing was marked with good humour, and its attendants, 
good order and regularity. Red flags on the tops of the 
ditches marked the course. Some of the ditches were 
broad, high, and stiff, fit only for horses that had a deg’ 
to spare. ‘The whole of the forenoon was passed in great 
‘anxiety, every one betting on his favourite horse 
‘There were six  candidates.x—At half-past two’ the 

started; loud and repeated huzzas, heard the whole 
distance of the four aie. gave notice of the commeiice- 
| ment of the race; every one cleared the way, and took 

their station, At length came the rival candidates, 
taking each Jeap in a stroke, passing Iike lightning the 
accompanying horsemen, all hands cheering as they came 
alone. The first three (county Cork horses) were sé 
very near that it was almost impossible to say who would 
would win: sometimes Barry's, sometimes Smith's, and 
sometimes Pyne's. At length, they closed the winning 
|post, and came in the following order :— 

ist—Mr. Smith's, Dandy, rode by Mr. Croker, of the 

county Limerick. 





i+ 


Jowe, of the county ‘Tipperary. 

| sd—Mr. J. Pyne’s, Sweet William, rode by himself. 
| 4th—Mr. D. Barry's, Doctor, rode by Mr. Lomasne, 
5th—-Licutenant Barry's, Babe, rode by Mr. Nagle. 
6th—Mr. Foley's, Brown Bess, rode by Mr. Keays. 

|| Mr. Croker, the first in, is a fine old sportsman ; 
Nthough sixty-two years in age, he is not more than thirty 
jin constitution. He rode Dandy in a superior style ; 
fiand us that horse was beat at the former chase, when 
{rode by another, it showed his excellent horsemanship 
jon the present occasion. ‘There was but little difference 
between the first three horses. Mr. Lowe and Mr Pyne 
jrode also in admirable style. Mr. Pyne would have 
come in second, but that his horse fell in the latter part 
of the race, 

An excellent dinner was provided at the principal inn 
at Middleton, of which a great number of sportsmen 
partook. Itis superfluous to add, that the conviviality | 
of the party did honour to the day and the occasion.— 
Cerk Mercantile Chroniele, 10th March. 
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2d—Mr. Standish Barry's Fitz Emily, rode by Mr. i 


truth of their reports and clearances, nineteen never read 
the particulars of that, to the truth of which they call 
their God to witness to their solemn affirmation. Such 
being my opinion, you will readily believe that I do not 
wish to add to the nunber; but I would recommend, 
that a proper person from the Post .office do, immediatel, 
on the arrival of a vessel in the river, go on board, ani 
demand the letters. These would, of course, be in the 
possession of the Post-office sooner than if left -to the 
“ee to deliver; consequently there would be a gene 
delivery of them from the Post-office sooner. No 
merchant would have the benefit of information sooner 
than another, the word of the captain remain inviolate, 
and no additional expense be thrown on the Post-oftlice for 
the postage upon the letters brought by this means (but 
which otherwise would have been personally distributed) 
will more than repay the expences attendant upon get- 


them. . 
eipt to return to the Custom-house: having presented 
your-elf in the long-room, with your papers, you are 
generally sent back to the tide-surveyors’ office, Caen 
you may not have been there to get your paperscignes s 
and the reason why persons do not generally go there 
first is, because they are well aware that it is the duty of 


\ these surveyors to go to the vessels, and not of the mas- 


ters to gotothem. Theirs is an office where the busi- 
ness is now strangely conducted, not in consequence of any 
impropriety of conduct en the parts of the officets, or 
rather of Mr. Fernyhough, for he.is now the only officer 
there capable of performing his duty; and it would be 
injustice not to admit that his performance of his duty is 
marked with every attention and regularity, . Of hi 

colleagues, one, after many years attention to his busi- 
ness, has deservedly been promoted to the rank of land- 
ingwaiter ; and the other two are both con ,» one by 
accident,‘ which may deprive the revenue of his services 
for some time, and the other borne down by the infirmi- 
ties of age, Kc. seems oe never more to be able to 
leave the office. To supply the places of these two latter,t 
is an extra officer appointed ; but I understand his ‘au- 
thority is but limited, not being allowed to perform all 
the business attached to the office. Now, as the n 

acting officer is liable to the same accidents which have 
deprived him of the services of his coll » I certainly 
think that the present situation of this department Calls 
for the interference of seme of the superior officers; », spe- 
cially as they consider it of so much importance, as to 
hold it requisite that their signature must be affixed to 
the manifest, before a report can be made. I am old 
enouyh to remember when the officers of this department 
did dg their duty; when a vessel was, on her arrival, 
regularly bearded, and a search made for any goods 
which the captain might have~clandestinely carried in 
the cabin or about it, and her papers regularly endorsed 
and copies retained; which is in fact only their duy, 
being what in their instructions they are directed to do. 








It is much to be lamented, that this office has not been 
investigated. Onc has indeed ‘* been surveyed 
with a woaeasee 3” but many yet want it, and the pre- 
sent state of the tide-surveyors’ certaiyly requires it: yet 
Lam far from wishing. to impeach the character of the 


portunity of sewing your abhorrence of species 
or cruelty to als, I feel assured you will admit this 
communication into your next paper. 
res 


I » and only once, was a spectator of one of these 
pein sights pte nea le py Tg A him. 
Ww 


| 
/ 





a 
present officers; the eminent services of Mr. Ferny 
placing him above any ‘such an attack. To give an j 
of his labours ; he is frequently out, on his rounds, em, 
ployed from ten to five o'clock, without any cessation, 
Unwilling at present to occupy more of your time, f 
shall in my next draw attention tothe indoor. 
landing-surveyors’ and Jandingwaiters’ office ; where the 
‘singularly vexatious and troublesome, and with 
;to the officers themselves almost unjust, 
‘loudly call for a ref ion. ’ 
f JULIUS, 
THE PERSIAN AMBASSADOR. 


————— 


. During the residence of this distingaited i Pereonage 
in Paris he was so great an object of public curios; 
that he could not leave his hotel without bei creat 
ed by a multitude of gazers. When heat fashion, 
able parties, the eagerness evinced by the ladies to guia 
a sight of him, subjected him to a degree of embarnay, 
ment, the more insupportable, as the people of the exy 
entertain notions very unfavourable to that kind of f, 
male curiosity. The following is extracted from the 
French Journals :— 

“The Persian Ambassador, on returning the dthe 
day from a ride, found his apartments crowded by ladies, 
all elegantly dressed, though not all equally beautifi, 
Astonished at this unexpected assemblage, he inquing 
what these European Odalisques could possibly want With 


The Interpreter . they had ‘come ty 
look at his Excel get e Ambassador was surprised 
to find himself an object 


of curiosity among & people 

ho boast of having attained the apogzeon of civilization: 

and was not a little offended at condust which in Aga 

would have been considered an unwarrantable breach of 

‘ow breeding ; he accordingly revenged himself by the 
e. 


reigner affected to be charmed with 
the ladies; he looked at them attentively, alternately, 
pointing to them with. his finger, and pa with ear. 
nestness to his Interpreter, who he was well aware would 
be questioned by his fair visitors, and he therefore ip. 
structed him in the part he was to act. ingly, 
the eldest of the ladies, who, in spite of her age, 
bly thought herself the prettiest 


the whole and 
this || whose curiosity was particularly excited, after fis Vanek 


lency had passed through the suite of rooms, coolly in. 
quired what had been the object of his exaunineient 
** Madam,” replied the Interpreter, ‘* I dare not infam 
you.”—* But I wish particularly to know, Sir.’ 1p. 
deed, Madam, it is impossible.” —* Nay, Sir, this reserve 
is vexatious—I desire to know.’—"* Oh ! since you desire 
Madam—know then that his Excellency has been valu. 
ing you.’’—* Valuing us—how, Sir’ *‘* Yes, ladies, his 
Excellency, after the custom of his comer has been 
setting a price upon each of you.”—* Well, that’s whim, 
sical enough; and how much may lady be worth, 
according to his estimation?” ‘ CTOWNS, "an 
* And the other?’ .** Five hundred, crowns.” —* Ani 
that young lady, with fair hair?’ ‘* Three hundred 
crowns.”=—‘ And that brunette?’ ‘* The same price.” 
— on pany Sir, what may I be worth in the tariff of 
his Excellency’s good graces?’ ‘*Oh, Madam, you re 
ally must excuse me, —’’ .§ Come, come, ho con- 
cealment.’ ‘* The Prince merely said, as he 
you—" ‘ Well! what did he‘say?’ ‘* He said, Mx 
dam, that he did not know the small coin of this country, 


———— 
Co Correspondents, 


OniGinal. LETTER FROM Ecyrt.—We have beet 
favoured with the of a letter of considerable 
length and interes*,-descriptive of a recent tour 
Kaypts &c. and we have reason to hope, that 
gentleman to whom it is addressed may be prevailed 
upon to permit us to give a copy of it in the next Ke 
leidoscopc, although we cannot take upon us to speak 
positively on the subject at this moment. ) 


Noo 





~ 





Lapy CoLLEcTORS.—We find there is very little prow 
that the discussions on this subject will terminate 
in our time. .We have now by us, unpublished, # 
many communications as would fill at least two whole 
num of the Kaleidoscope, and we have had it in 
- contemplation to establish. anether supplemen 
journal, to be called “* THE CoLLEcToR,” (nob 
name, by ie bye). We-have very little doubt thi 
we could fill at feast the first volume with the pros ant 
cons, with this most prolific investigation. riously 
aking, we must beg for a week’s pause, as b 
time, during which we will and re-peruse ' 
letters we have by us; and, if we find that justice # 
either plaintiff or defendant demands a resumption d 
the subject, we shall, of course, feel ourselves cot 
pelled to p We are, however, ‘f 
think, that little new remains to be urged. ‘Howeret 
we may decide,’ we must repeat, that we have at let 
endeavoured to conduct ourselves throughout’ the 
wordy contest with entire impartiality, nor have wt 
ventured to give any opinion at all 
withstanding the concern expressed by R. G. who (it 
his or her letter of five folio closely written Ld 


having +6 witnessed the attacks made a 
¢ Ladies’ Auxiliary Association, in aid of the Bible 


Society, which have appeared in the Kaleldosope 
hn Besides this letter of R. G. and others before 


his |}... noticed, we have also to acknowledge T. W.—O*t 


oF THE OLD ScHOOL,—J. D—S.—AN ‘Turil* 
TIAL LOOKER'-ON: : 





We thank W. to whom we shall attend, as well as 4 
CONSTANT READER.’ . 





‘The verses signed GREEN GOBLIN are not, we beliet 
original, which renders it-desirable that we should 
know the source whence they are derived. 


BEFLZERUR evidently improves in manners; ‘we wish 

we could compliment: him a a cori d 

rovement in intelligibility. Once more we “renowiiet 
vim and ali his works.” 


We feel much obliged to A Frreyp for the volumé 
containing the: account of Hans SLOANE, 
shall be immediately put in hand. 

A 
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By EGFRTON SMITH & CO. 
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Sold also by Messrs. Evans, Chegwin, and Hall, Castle 
Street; Mr. Thomas Smith, Paradise Street; Mr 
Warbrick, Public Library, Lime-street; Mz @ 
P. Day, Newsman, Dale Street; and Mr. John 

No. 59, Geraad Street, for ready moncy enlyi . 





regulates 


—* And that lady who is painted?’ * Fifty crowns.” 


‘Our own, Hol: © 
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